On the Study of International Relations 


By Waldemar Gurian 


Interest in the study of international relations has considerably in- 
creased in American universities since the close of World War II. A 
School of World Affairs has been established by Columbia University 
which is also planning institutes for special areas, the first of which, 
the Russian Institute, will open soon. To promote research and teach- 
ing, grants have been given to: universities, such as that by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to Yale University. It is reported that in almost all 
educational institutions the students, particularly veterans, show an 
especially great interest in international affairs. The Council on Foreign 
Relations, keenly aware of this situation, has organized conferences in 
various parts of the country to investigate problems of teaching and 
research in international relations. 


This development is not surprising. Everybody is aware that inter- 
national relations and foreign policies are of vital concern, not only for 
specialists, politicians and diplomats, but also for the individual. These 
anxious and hopeful questions are asked over and over again: Will 
the peace be won after the military victory? Is the UNO an instrument 
of lasting peace or will this new international organization be another 
failure, unable to prevent a new world war? Is its creation only a pre- 
liminary and insufficient step which after a series of wars may lead to 
the establishment of a world. government? Crises are developing in 
various parts of the world, in the Far and the Near East, in Central and 
Eastern Europe. There are tensions with the Soviet Union, difficulties 
in preparing even the drafts of peace treaties, disagreements with France 
on Germany, on the loan to England, on the future of the British 
Empire. All these troubles, emphasized daily by the headlines as well 
as by radio commentators, constantly hammer in the importance of the 
relations between the various governments and nations. Returning home 
from service abroad, veterans are eager to understand what they have 
observed, what they have fought and suffered for. Many students anx- 
ious to find jobs, believe that the study of international relations will 
open excellent opportunities for them. The Foreign Service of the 
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United States is expanding; there are chances to serve in international 
organizations among which the UNO is the most important; there are 
also possibilities in the export and import business. 


It would be fatal if the study of international relations were to be 
determined solely by professional and specialistic interests. I was very 
glad to hear that this danger is realized by those responsible for the 
recruiting of the Foreign Service personnel in the Department of State. 
One of the leading American students of world affairs has remarked 
that some of these men told him: “We prefer a general liberal educa- 
tion to a specialized training. This specialized training can be acquired 
later, in actual experiences in offices and in the preparation for partic- 
ular jobs.” It is obvious that professional training is very useful, and 
that those who will dedicate their lives to the study or to the handling 
of international relations must acquire special knowledge. Such pro- 
fessional and specialized training cannot replace a general, cultural 
approach—cannot be substituted for a liberal education. 


But in this general, liberal education which aims finally at good 
citizenship, is there a place for a particular study of international rela- 
tions? And if there is a place, how must this study be organized? That 
is our problem here. The examination of the fundamental approach 
should precede and determine the discussion of technical problems. 
Such questions as what department should supervise the study of inter- 
national relations, the department of history, political science or a 
special committee, either completely independent of the departments or 
coordinating their work, are of secondary importance. I think, too, 
that it is necessary to clarify the nature of the study of international 
relations before the special requirements for graduate study can be 
stated. Here, of course, more specialization is obviously necessary. Even 
here specialization cannot be the first step — we must first know the 
kind of unity which will keep together the various specialized classes 
and seminars. 

* * * 


We have assumed as self-evident that there can be a study of inter- 
national relations as a particular subject. But is such an assumption 
actually self-evident? The question may be raised: Are general courses 
in international relations not a kind of mixture, concocted from various 
subjects, and determined in their composition by practical consider- 
ations and by the particular interest of the teacher? This study involves 
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geography, economics, international law, history, anthropology, dem- 
ography, social psychology (study of mass emotions, public opinion, 
ptopaganda), and comparative government. Therefore, a general course 
in international relations seems manifestly an unsystematic putting- 
together and presentation of material which the student can properly 
study only by taking separate courses in the component fields. 


He should study economics, where he will hear about the import- 
ance of international trade, commercial competition, tariffs, about the 
influences of international financial organizations, etc. In a survey of 
geography, perhaps in an even more specialized class in political geo- 
graphy, he would discover how the environment influences political 
developments and at the same time raises challenges which have to be 
met, thereby becoming test cases and stimulants for the formation and 
development of peoples and nations. He would learn in a competent 
survey of world history or of American and European history how the 
modetn state system came into existence, by what forces it was deter- 
mined, how it developed, by what crises and conflicts it was threatened, 
how modern tendencies towards the creation of an international organ- 
ization started to work. As a student of comparative government he 
would become aware of the various types and organizations of foreign 
policies. In a class on international law he would observe the rise and 
limitations of modern international law, he would realize that this inter- 
national law must become the law of a truly international community, 
superseding old concepts connected with the acceptance of national 
parochial sovereignties. And he would listen, in a psychology course, 
to the analysis of the peculiar structure of the human mind, always in- 
fluenced by the character of the society in which it exists, of the various 
forms of propaganda and of the causes for its appeal and success. This 
work in psychology could be supplemented by a course in anthropology, 
emphasizing the importance of the ethnic factors in human relations. It 
could also show that much has to be done to eliminate atavistic ten- 
dencies leading to war and conflict. Finally, in order to satisfy his 
need of finding norms for international relations, the student could 
attend courses in philosophy: ethics would teach him to understand 
that power politics are subordinated to higher aims, that conflicts and 
crises among nations derive from imperfections of human nature. In 
Catholic institutions, ethics would be studied in relation to the super- 
natural end of man, the consideration of which helps to evaluate human 
actions. 
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Therefore, it seems that there is no justification for a general course 
in international relations. The general course may be taken by attending 
other courses, and these courses may be supplemented by special classes, 
for example, on the techniques of diplomacy, particular international 
crises, peace conferences, and the international organizations which have 
become so important in our time. Influential teachers of international 
relations have characterized a general course in international relations 
as a “hodgepodge,” whose existence can be justified only on the prac- 
tical ground that many students have no opportunity of taking classes 
in geography, world economics, etc. 


The situation would not be changed if international relations were 
limited to a study of international politics, destined to investigate and 
describe power, its application and forms. The concept of power is ex- 
tremely broad and ambiguous, so broad and ambiguous that everything 
can be covered by it. How can power be. studied as a pure abstraction 
without taking economic, geographic, historical and psychological fac- 
tors, legal and diplomatic techniques and concepts into consideration? 
To replace the course on international relations by a course in inter- 
national politics would simply be the old brew with a new label. In the 
well-known textbook of F. L. Schuman on International Politics we find 
that various disciplines are there used. It contains much historical mater- 
ial on state systems and the development of legal concepts, some 
observations and remarks on diplomacy, and even some theological 
concepts (surely used by the author involuntarily). Geography and 
economics are perhaps a little too much neglected. Had these studies 
been taken more into account, they would have increased the value of 
a very readable book. 


* * * 


However impressive this objection seems, I think that it must not 
be accepted at first sight. It is true that there is no specific subject 
matter in international relations which cannot be found in another 
special discipline; but international relations group and bring together 
these subject matters under a special point of view. They approach them 
from a particular focus. International relations are concerned with re- 
lations between nations, or, if this word has a too-specific modern mean- 
ing, relations between various groups organized in separate political 
units. Such a study would include not only relations among states, but 
also the influences of groups which are inside the state and at the same 
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time often go beyond its frontiers, either in the form of visible organ- 
izations, like the Catholic Church, or without organization, simply in 
a bond of sympathies, common ideas and purposes, like some forms of 
the labor movement. Therefore, this study would not neglect the de- 
velopment away from the old state system of closed sovereignties to 
supranational empires like the USSR, which attempt to found their 
unity on social, economic elements and ideologies. It would also con- 
sider the trend in the direction of world government and federation. 
Obviously, various factors enter as basic elements and as determining 
forces in international relations. The geographic position of England, 
the poverty of Italy in iron and coal, Russia’s drive toward the sea, the 
late unification of Germany, the peculiar historical traditions of Switz- 
erland—to cite some examples—must be considered. Another important 
part of the study is an account of the changes in the whole atmosphere 
of periods and of the various traditions of countries and nations. Nation- 
alistic and economic arguments today play the same role as theological 
differences formerly did, though sometimes even today some very im- 
portant conflicts cannot be understood without a knowledge of differing 
religious traditions. In the United States, international loans are 
thought of in primarily economic terms, in Europe they are thought of 
more as political instruments. The study of international relations is 
a cultural one, and precisely for that reason it has a place in the cur- 
riculum devoted to general education. It -contributes to the deeper 
understanding of other subjects. It exercises an integrating function. 
Of course, the danger of premature synthesis must be avoided. 


Without a knowledge of history, comparative government and geo- 
graphy, the student of international relations would be lost. It would 
be tragic if he would receive the impression that some mechanistic 
schemes of power relations could replace concrete factual knowledge 
and an understanding of the particular perspectives of historical situ- 
ations. Formerly there was the danger of underestimating power and 
believing that an international organization for the guaranteeing of 
lasting peace would result simply from enlightenment about the in- 
trigues of egoistic and shortsighted diplomats and from education in 
world affairs. Today, too much emphasis upon power may sometimes be 
observed. The various elements which make up for power are not 
analyzed. There is a prevalent inclination to think of power as a com- 
posite of material and geographical forces in the hands of skillful man- 
ipulators. 
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The course on international relations should be permeated by an 
understanding of history, and at the same time be free of a spirit of rela- 
tivistic nihilism, in which all values are considered as expressions of 
unique situations and of the energy of particular peoples and great 
personalities. International relations must be described by analyzing 
the factors which are their material, for instance, the boundaries and the 
distribution of raw materials, so important in modern times. They must 
be interpreted by analyzing the differing characters of various foreign 
policies, the influence of national traditions and legal-diplomatic systems 
of procedure as well as of universal systems of ideas, to which in spite 
of its dialectic materialism the official doctrine of the USSR belongs. 
They must also be evaluated. In this evaluation, views on the nature 
of men become decisive. The Catholic student of international relations 
will claim that he has an insight which other students do not have, or, 
from their point of view, would be obliged to reject and regard as a 
subjective opinion. But the acceptance of a Christian philosophy of 
history which would be used as a yardstick for the study of international 
relations could not exclude differences among Catholic students who 
would emphasize different perspectives (German and French Catholics 
for instance interpret modern developments in quite different ways), 
and could not preclude the agreements of Catholics and non-Catholics 
in the analysis and interpretation of facts. An ethical metaphysical con- 
demnation of the principles of atheistic communism, for example, could 
not be used as a substitute for the study of Russian foreign policy, of 
the development of the USSR, etc. On the other hand, even from a 
purely descriptive-analytical point of view, it is a defect of many modern 
text books on international relations that they underestimate the pro- 
found influence of religious forces and ideas (sometimes hidden in anti- 
religious guise or masked in a purely secular indifferentism) on inter- 
national relations, and on the concepts of the future society and its 
order. In the most favorable cases, these religious influences are seen 
only in the form of visible effects of religious organizations, but such 
an approach is manifestly insufficient, because it expressly narrows the 


concept of religion. 
x * * 


What is the conclusion of these remarks? The author believes that 
a general course on international relations is very valuable. This class 
must be given and organized in such a way that it clearly shows the 
dependence of the study of international relations on other subject 
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matters. It must be correlated with classes in history, economics, geo- 
graphy and politics. For the students who have no opportunity of 
attending these other classes, it must be given in such a way that all 
members obtain at least some fundamental basic knowledge. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that it would be an error to label international 
relations as a study in which information about various subjects is con- 
veyed in a vague, superficial form. The decisive feature is the endeavor 
to help the students understand the particular approach which brings 
the various subject matters together in the course. Then erroneous 
one-sided theories would be avoided, for instance, such theories which ex- 
plain everything exclusively by geographical or economic determinism, 
by purely mechanistic power politics, by the distribution of raw mater- 
ials, and by changes in the rate of population increase. Finally, this 
course must at least evoke in the student an understanding of the uni- 
versal significance of the conflicts and general trends in international 
relations. It belongs to the studies dealing with a particular aspect of 
the nature of men and, therefore, subordinated to theology and phil- 
osophy, which deal with the nature of men in the light of revelation or 
regarded from the point of view of reason, abstracting from concrete 
conditions as such. 


Such a course would contribute to a better understanding of our 
present age. It would help the students to avoid quick judgments based 
upon superficial impressions. It would on the other hand make them 
immune to the despairing pessimism resulting from the observation that 
conflicts are likely not to be soon resolved and that more and more 
crises are likely to occur. It will also make it easier to grasp the par- 
ticular role and situation of the United States. 


Only a combination of the historical and philosophical approach 
can help the student avoid the misinterpretation to which an easy 
pseudo-moralism so often leads men. We condemn everybody because 
we have fortunately been kept away from real participation in fights and 
conflicts. This attitude was the result of particular conditions which 
today, when the USA is the leading power in the world, no longer exist. 


I do not share the hopes of those who regard new courses as the 
solutions of all problems, overestimating the importance of institutional 
education and underestimating the decisive influence of factors outside 
the school, such as the family, the general atmosphere of life, etc. But 
I think that a well-organized class in international relations, accessible 
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to all students, given with the right respect for other disciplines as well 
as for philosophy (and, I may add, theology) would help to bring about 
the unification of college and university threatened today by a com- 
bination of specialization and utilitarianism. Students and faculty would 
come to realize that in all temporal things something supratemporal 
appears. Therefore, they would be saved from the dangerous twin evils 
of our time—cynicism and perfectionism. 


Two dangers which are a particular threat to the student of inter- 
national relations must be avoided: the tendency to see only conflicts 
and crises, a tendency which would result in limiting oneself to the 
presentation of facts and trends and their relativistic interpretation; and 
the simplifying pseudo-ethical approach which believes that by some 
technical means or some external change all problems can be solved 
simply, and that only some villains and lack of education are respons- 
ible for the anguish which the world of the twentieth century has known, 
and I am afraid, will continue to know. Man is neither beast nor angel; 
rather he is a being faced by the task of making life as human as 
possible in the changing world of time and history, and, even though 
he belongs to some particular group, he must never forget that he 
participates always in the unity of mankind. 


